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tagnes de la Maurienne de 1584 a 1630. (Congres 
dea soc. aav. savoisiennes, 1901), Annecy, 1902. 
[An example of the valuable items that may be gath- 
ered by searching local records. Kefers to an un- 
verified article in the 1878 issue of the same serial.] 

Varnhagen, H. De Fabula scenica immolationis Isaac. 
Erlangen, 1899. 

Walker, J. C. Historical and Critical Essay on the 
Bevival of the Drama in Italy. Edinburgh, 1805. 
[Contains useful notes and appendixes.] 

Wesley, E. The English Miracle Play. (Lit and 
Philos. Soc. of Liverpool, Proc. 53.) 1899. [A 
compilation that adds nothing.] 

Wilmotte, M. Les Origines du drame liturgique. (Acad. 
Soy. de Belg. Bulletin de la classe des lettres, 1901.) 
[Of special value. Eeviewed in Vollmoller's Jahr- 
esbericht, vi. Band.] 

Wittich. Ueber die mittelalterlichen Schauspiele Frank- 
reichs. Eisenach, 1861. 

Zeidler, J. Die Schauspielthatigkeit der Schiiler und 
Studenten Wiens. Oberhollabrunn, 1888. 

A list of some of the latest contributions, accom- 
panied by short but pregnant reviews, is found in 
the latest issue of Vollmoller's Jahresbericht, and 
no student should get far in the subject before 
consulting these. 

No doubt many students of the medieval drama 
have come across titles that have not yet appeared 
where one could be expected to look for them. 
If they will now publish such additions as they 
can make, it will only remain for some patient 
scholar or scholars to classify the material on hand 
in order to construct a bibliography of considerable 
stability. 

David Klein. 

Columbia University. 



HEINE'S Sonnmuntergang AND AN 
AMERICAN MOON-MYTH. 

I do not know what may be the source of the 
beautiful moon-myth in Heine's " Sonnenunter- 
gang" {Lie Nordsee, Erster Oyclus 3), whether 
from Classical antiquity, Jewish or German folk- 
lore, or the poet's own fancy. Both its pathos 
and its anthropomorphism seem to mark it as 
essentially Heinesque, but that, of course, is not 
to say that it may not be a bit of folk-lore turned, 
like the Lorelei, by Heine's delicate art into a 
poignant modern lyric of love and woe. In any 
case, it is unlikely that Heine got the suggestion 



from the mythology of the American Indians ; yet 
the myth is (or rather was) to be found in all its 
essential features among the traditions of the 
Wyandots of Kansas and the Indian Territory. 
According to W. E. Connelley, 1 who seems to 
have been a careful investigator and who unques- 
tionably had first-hand knowledge of the Wyan- 
dots (he was adopted into one of their clans), the 
Wyandot sun and moon myth runs as follows : 

"The Little Turtle made the Moon for a wife 
for the Sun. Many children were born to them, 
and these are the Stars that ' run about the sky, ' 
as the Wyandots call the stars that move like the 
sun and moon. 

"After a time the Sun was displeased with his 
wife, the Moon. He drew her into the subter- 
ranean passage-way, and would have destroyed 
her there if the Little Turtle had not come and 
rescued her. He robbed her of all her heat and 
much of her light, and so maimed her that she 
could not keep pace with him in the sky. The 
New moon represents all that was left of the 
Sun's wife when the Little Turtle rescued her 
from her husband's wrath. The Little Turtle 
cured her to that degree that she regained 
gradually her original form ; when, however, she 
had attained this, she immediately sickened from 
grief because of her husband's inattention and 
neglect, and pined away, diminishing daily until 
she altogether disappeared. When next seen she 
was again of the same size and form as when res- 
cued by the Little Turtle ; then she increased 
gradually, animated with the hope that when she 
had reached her former fullness she could recover 
her husband's favor. Failing in this, she again 
wasted away ; and this has been repeated over 
and over to this day ; and it always will be until 
the end of time." 

How slight a change is needed to transform 
savage folk-lore into most acute and self-con- 
scious poetry of civilization — how near we still 
are, in our imaginings and emotions, to "primi- 
tive man " — may be seen by a glance at Heine's 
poem. Just one item, the bose Zungen, is added, 
and we have 

Sonnmuntergang. 

Einst am Himmel glanzten, 

1 Wyandot Folk-Lore. By William Elsey Connelley. 
Topeka, Kansas : Crane & Co., 1899, p. 72. Mr. Lang, 
in his Myth, Ritual, and Religion, records a California 
Indian moon-myth somewhat resembling this of the 
Wyandots. 
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Ehlich vereint, 

Luna, die Gottin, und Sol, der Gott, 
Und es wimmelten urn sie her die Sterne, 
Die kleinen, unschuldigen Kinder. 

Doch bose Zungen zischelten Zwiespalt, 
Und es trennte sich feindlich 
Das hohe, leuchtende Ehpaar. 

Jetzt am Tage, in einsamer Fracht, 
Ergeht sich dort oben der Sonnengott, 
Ob seiner Herrlichkeit 
Angebetet und vielbesungen 
Von stolzen, gliickgeharteten Menschen. 
Aber des Nachts 
Am Himmel wandelt Luna, 
Die arme Mutter, 

Mit ihren verwaisten Sternenkindern, 
Und sie glanzt in stiller Wehmuth, 
Und liebende Madchen und sanfte Dichter 
Weihen ihr Thranen und Lieder. 

Die weiche Luna I Weiblich gesinnt, 

Liebt sie noch immer den schonen Gemahl. 

Gegen Abend, zitternd und bleich, 

Lauscht sie hervor aus leichtem Gewolk, 

Und schaut nach dem Scheidenden schmerzlich, 

Und mSchte ihm angstlich rufen : " Kornm ! 

Komm ! die Kinder verlangen nach dir . . ." 

Aber der trotzige Sonnengott, 

Bei dem Anblick der Gattin ergluht er 

In doppeltem Purpur, 

Vor Zorn und Schmerz, 

Und unerbittlich eilt er hinab 

In sein fluthenkaltes Witwerbett. 



H. M. Belden. 



University of Missouri. 



ON THE DATES OP SOME OP 

CHAPMAN'S PLAYS. 

At present, Chapman is to us what Shakspere 
once was — only a conglomerate of plays and 
poems. Published here and there in the period 
from 1594 to 1654, these show no inner order or 
development, because the basis for tracing such — 
the dates of composition — is lacking. For Chap- 
man's own sake and for the sake of understanding 
his relation to his fellows, chief of whom is Shak- 
spere, this state of affairs must not continue. 
That it may not continue, somewhat, indeed, has 
been done by Mr. Fleay — much clever investi- 



gation and fertile conjecture — but to little con- 
clusive result. The present article is a further 
contribution. 

Bussy D'Ambois, published in 1607. — Fleay, 1 
I, 59-60 : " The allusions in it to the Knights of 
James I, the 'innovation' of 1603-4, and to 
Elizabeth as an ' old queen ' forbid a date earlier 
than 1603 ; and the statement in I, 2, ' 'tis Leap 
Year,' which must apply to the date of produc- 
tion, as Bussy' s introduction at Court was in 
1569, not a Leap Year, fixes the date of produc- 
tion to 1604. Nevertheless, the line in Satiro- 
mastix, sc. 7 — 

' For trusty Damboys now the deed is done,' 

seems to be taken from a play on the subject 
earlier than in 1601. ... I think the play was 
written for the Queen's Bevels boys late in 1604 
. . . and acted in 1605." 

Farther we need not look for evidence ; it is all 
here, and needs only sifting and interpreting. 
The allusions to James I and his knights are 
purely imaginary.* The mention of leap year, 3 
however, applies certainly to the date of the first 
performance, not to anything historical. But 
why not to 1600 as well as to 1604 ? That is a 
leap-year, too, whether in the Julian or the Gre- 
gorian calendar. 1600, indeed, it must be, for 
"their old queen," spoken of as still reigning, is 
certainly Elizabeth, 4 and the unmistakable allu- 
sion in Satiromastix to Bussy as a famous play 
was penned in 1601." There is not the slightest 
reason, then, to suppose another earlier version 
of Bussy, or to demur to the manifest date, 1600. 

The Revenge of Bussy D'Ambois, registered 
April 17th, 1612, published 1613.— There is good 
reason to think this play was written near the end 
of 1604. In m, 1, p. 197 there is a long eulogy, 
from the Frenchman Clermont's lips, on the Earl 
of Oxford : 

1 Biographical Ghronkle, London, 1891. 

'See Shepherd's Chapman, vol. Plays, pp. 143, 144. 
The reader will have difficulty finding them. 

8 2?e. And why did the toy take him in the head now ? 
Bu. 'Tis leap-year, lady, and therefore very good to 
enter a courtier. — P. 144. 

l Bussy, p. 144. 

6 Dekker's Works, London, 1874, vol. I, p. 230.— 
Satiromastix was registered Nov. 11th, 1601. 



